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PATHFINDERS 


Colorado follows the trail blazed by New J ersey and is the second state to participate 


officially in the formation of the Council of State Governments. 


nineteen hundred miles of hills, valleys, and 

plains. But the same atmosphere of inter- 
state cooperation is now being breathed’at sea 
level in New Jersey and at high plateau eleva- 
tion in Colorado’s capital. The April number 
of Stare GovERNMENT was devoted largely to 
New Jersey’s trail-breaking in the tangled thick- 
ets of interstate relations, and included a last 
minute flash that Colorado had also created a 
Commission on Interstate Cooperation. 


I is a long way from Trenton to Denver,— 


Prompt passage 
Colorado’s speedy action on the resolution is 
an indication of the general approval which 
was accorded the plan. Introduced in the 
Senate by Senators 


of the two branches of the legislature, Lieu- 
tenant Governor Ray H. Talbot and Speaker 
Moses E. Smith. Appropriately enough, these 
two legislative officials were the chairmen of 
the Senate and House Councils of the Ameri- 
can Legislators’ Association, and consequently 
they have become members of the Colorado 
Commission on Interstate Cooperation. 


Interstate problems 


The interstate problems which confront the 
new Colorado Commission are numerous and 
difficult. Some of the problems of interstate 
relations—motor vehicle regulation, tax evasion, 
liquor control, crime prevention, and the metro- 
politan area—which the New Jersey Commis- 

sion is facing, were 


Edward Affolter and 


mentioned in the last 


Lee Knous on March 
15, the resolution per- 
taining to the Com- 
mission was adopted 
by that body on the 
same day. On the 
18th, with the spon- 
sorship of Represen- 
tative George Hallen 
and Representative 
W. J. England, it was 
adopted by the 
House, and two days 
later it was signed by 
the presiding officers 


SECOND MILESTONE 


One stone in Colorado’s Capitol, 5280 feet 
above sea level, is known as the first milestone 
on the road to Heaven. Perhaps it is the long- 
range vision which is incident to this mile high 
altitude that enables the Colorado legislators to 
look west beyond the barrier of the Rockies and 
east to the Atlantic—with an eye to the future 
of the American states. 

First state to conduct a pre-session legislative 
planning campaign, in November of 1934, Colo- 
rado is the second state to establish a Commis- 
sion on Interstate Codperation, described in this 
article. Thus is marked the second milestone on 
Route 48, to United States. 


issue of Strate Gov- 
ERNMENT. Most of 
those problems, in 
somewhat different 
aspects, will be en- 
countered by the five 
appointees of Gover- 
nor Edwin C. John- 
son, by the five Sena- 
tors, and by the five 
Representatives who 
compose the mem- 
bership of Colorado’s 
Commission on In- 
terstate Cooperation. 
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Delegates to the Second Interstate Assembly 
who heard the thought provoking speech of 
Governor Miller of Wyoming can easily picture 
some of the situations with which the Colorado 
Commission may grapple. Long and tedious 
lawsuits on water rights—of vital importance to 
semi-arid western states—may be avoided by 
joint state action if the other sovereign states of 
the Great Plains and Rocky Mountain regions 
will join Colorado in the creation of machinery 
for harmonious settlement of these differences. 
The four states occupying the upper basin of the 
Colorado River have yet to negotiate a compact 
for division of the water allocated to their part 
of the watershed of that stream. Public lands 
constitute more than half the area of the eleven 
Western states and present a problem which can 
be effectively solved only through the codpera- 
tion of the governments of those states with 
each other and with the Federal Government. 
Possibly the plains states can work out joint 
programs for combating dust storms and 
drouth conditions. 


Panorama of difficulties 


In addition to these problems peculiar to the 
West, the whole panorama of interstate difficul- 
ties to be found throughout the country must 
be met. Interstate compacts providing an ex- 
change system of supervising persons on parole, 
reciprocal laws for readier apprehension of 
criminals who welcome the protection of state 
lines, and more effective codperation between 
police forces within the different states, all are 
aspects of the urgent crime control problem 
which demands action by more than one state. 

Similar needs exist in numbers of other fields. 
Mail-order houses constitute a problem of 
serious interstate concern in the administration 
of tax laws. State liquor taxation would be 
greatly aided by an interchange of information 
on liquor shipments crossing state lines. An ar- 
rangement is necessary by which systematic and 
continuous attention will be given to situations 
which require interstate codperation. By the es- 
tablishment of a Commission of the New Jersey 
type in each state, the machinery of codpera- 
tion can be set in motion. 


In the field of harmonizing the states lies an 
opportunity for true statesmanship. Long time 
planning of the development of regions cannot 
be effective without joint state action. A Com- 
mission on Interstate Cooperation can provide 
perspective at the same time that it is attacking 
more urgent interstate conflicts. 


Western cooperation 


The breezy friendliness of the Westerner be- 
speaks a real desire to codperate with his neigh- 
bors. The material contributions of Arizona 
and California to the American Legislators’ 
Association; the joint action of all the western 
states in the Western Motor Vehicle Conference; 
and last but not least, this significant step of 
Colorado; all bear witness to the spirit of har- 
monigus activity in the western states. 

Cooperation, like conflict, requires two or 
more parties. It is earnestly hoped that states 
surrounding New Jersey will establish Commis- 
sions on Interstate Codperation so that New 
Jersey's action may become more effective. 
Similarly, western and southwestern states must 
join with Colorado if the goal of harmonious 
state action in that portion of the country is to 
be attained. 

Members of the newly appointed Colorado 
Commission are: 


Senate Committee 


Ray H. Talbot, Lee Knous, Vern S. Hill, Ed- 
ward Affolter, David Elliot. 


House Committee 


Moses E. Smith, Wilmer J. England, M. E. 
Strain, Joseph P. Constantine, George S. Hallen. 


Governor's Appointees 


Paul P. Prosser, Attorney General; Charles H. 
Queary, Director, Legislative Reference Office; 
Homer F. Bedford, State Auditor; James H. 
Carr, Secretary of State; Edward D. Foster, Di- 
rector, State Planning Commission. 

At the first meeting of the Commission, on 
April 7, Lieutenant Governor Ray H. Talbot 
was elected Chairman of the Commission and 
Charles H. Queary, was elected Secretary. 
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THREE MORE PREPARE TO COOPERATE 


Nebraska, North Carolina, and Florida join New Jersey and Colorado 


in establishing the Council of State Governments. 


and Colorado, three more states have 

heralded their interest in more effective 
and harmonious interstate relations by the 
establishment of Commissions on Interstate 
Codperation, and by the issuance of requests to 
the governors and to the legislatures of the other 
states that they secure the creation of similar 
commissions. The Nebraska legislators added 
their state to the group of codperating com- 
monwealths on April 26, and close on the heels 
of Nebraska came North Carolina—on April 
29. Florida followed on May 13. 


Franca the trail-breaking of New Jersey 


Problems of the plains 


A few of the particular problems of the plains 
states, as well as some of the more general diffi- 
culties which confront all states in their rela- 
tions with one another, are referred to in the 
preceding article. 

In the region which includes the six states 
that border on Nebraska—South Dakota, Iowa, 
Missouri, Kansas, Wyoming and Colorado— 
the need for closer contact of the governments 
is becoming more acute. Nebraska’s present 
Supreme Court dispute with Wyoming regard- 
ing priority in the use of the waters of the North 
Platte River, is of course an example of the need 
which has been felt for half a century for some 
machinery of government which would render 
it easier to iron out such difficulties on a “give 
and take” basis. There have been decades of 
recourse to long and tedious lawsuits. Through 
the establishment of its Commission on Inter- 
state Cooperation, Nebraska has an opportunity 
to make history in interstate relations. 


The southern accent 


During recent years the legislators of North 
Carolina—a state which is a leader in the New 


South—have been active in promoting effective 
interstate relationships. In September, 1932, the 
first pre-session conference of legislators, which 
was organized with the assistance of the Am- 
erican Legislators’ Association, was held in 
Asheville. Lawmakers and state officials from 
Georgia, South Carolina, Virginia, Tennessee, 
West Virginia, and North Carolina gathered to 
discuss the problems of the impending legisla- 
tive sessions and to develop a spirit of interstate 
cooperation. 

More recently, the state has been active in 
southeastern conferences of tax officials, of labor 
administrators, and of governors. An increas- 
ing interest in the development of a politically 
and economically coherent region is undoubt- 
edly apparent in the southern states. 

Regional difficulties 

Governor John C. B. Ehringhaus, member of 
the Planning Board of the Council of State 
Governments, and the legislators and officials 
of the Tarheel State will find numerous prob- 
lems to present to the new Commission on In- 
terstate Codperation. North Carolina’s sales tax 
and South Carolina’s selective sales tax have 
both suffered from evasion by the simple 
method of buying across state lines. When it is 
realized that the residence of one North Caro- 
lina legislator is nearer to six other state capitols 
than to Raleigh, it is easy to picture the confu- 
sion which is raised by the region’s network of 
state boundary lines. 

The work of the Tennessee Valley Authority 
involves and entangles Alabama, Kentucky, 
Mississippi, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, and West Virginia. And it has brought 
in its wake a long line of interstate difficulties 
affecting the development of each of these states 
and, collectively, of the region as a whole. 
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Adoption of reciprocal agreements and inter- 
state compacts, and of other arrangements de- 
signed to promote orderly relationships between 
states, has been handicapped by the fact that, 
until recently, no state has been equipped with 
an official group charged with the responsibility 
of originating or following through such alli- 
ances. 

The North Carolina Commission on Inter- 
state Codperation is a forerunner of harmony 
among the states in 
t h e southeast — an- 
other contribution to 
the cause of effective 
local self-govern- 
ment. 

Fifth state to mark 
its interest in inter- 
state cooperation, 
and second of the 
southern group, is 
Florida. The bill was 
prepared with the as- 
sistance of State Au- 
ditor Bryan Willis, 
Chairman of the Florida delegation to the Sec- 
ond Interstate Assembly, and an active figure in 
the National Association of State Auditors, 
Comprtrollers and Treasurers. It was introduced 
in the Senate by Truman G. Futch, Chairman 
of the Senate Council of the American Legisla- 
tors’ Association, and formerly President of the 
Senate in Florida. After Senate President Wil- 
liam C. Hodges had affixed his signature to the 
resolution, it was sent to the House where, un- 
der the able sponsorship of Hon. S. Pierre 
Robineau, Chairman of the House Council of 
the American Legislators’ Association, it was 
passed and sent to the desk of Speaker W. B. 
Bishop who signed it on May 13. Throughout 
the period of its consideration by the legislature, 
the resolution had the best wishes of Governor 
David Sholtz. 


Gov. J. C. B. Ehringhaus 


Florida plays leading role 


Although not included among the six states 
of the Southeast represented at the Asheville 
conference, Florida has played an important 


part in other activities of interstate cooperation. 
Governor David Sholtz was active in the or- 
ganization of the Southeastern Governors 
formed last year. Former Governor Cary A. 
Hardee of Florida has long been the secretary 
of the Governors’ Conference and an outstand- 
ing member of that organization. Comptroller 
General J. M. Lee has aided considerably in the 
organization of associations of state financial 
officials. Recently, Florida’s concern with the 
Costigan amendment 
to the “pink slip 
bill” has further 
marked her interest 
in another phase of 
governmental codp- 
eration — the rela- 
tionship between the 
states and the federal 
government. 

The pictures on 
this and the opposite 
page include those 
who were most ac- 
tive in securing the 
establishment of Commissions on Interstate Co- 
operation in Nebraska and North Carolina. 
The favorable action taken by the Florida legis- 
lature came too late for the inclusion of pic- 
tures in this issue of Stare GOVERNMENT. 


Gov. R. L. Cochran 


Active leaders 


Nebraska’s Governor Cochran and North 
Carolina’s Governor Ehringhaus are both 
keenly interested in the possibilities of the new 
agencies for intergovernmental cooperation. 

The Nebraska resolution was introduced in 
the Senate by Senator Charles D. Green and in 
the House by Representative Marion J. Cushing. 
It was signed by Lieutenant Governor Walter 
H. Juergensen and Speaker W. H. O’Gara for 
the Senate and House, respectively. 

Representative R. L. Carr introduced the res- 
olution in the North Carolina House and, fol- 
lowing its ratification by both branches of the 
legislature, it was signed by Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor A. H. Graham, and by Speaker R. Grady 
Johnson. 
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Lt. Gov. A. H. Graham Speaker R. G. Johnson Hon. R. L. Carr 
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LEADERSHIP 


The New York Legislature plays a familiar 
role by enacting progressive legislation. 


The map opposite the front cover of this 
magazine shows seventeen states which have 
created legislative standing committees on In- 
terstate Codperation. Every one of these com- 
mittees is, by legislative action, an official coun- 
cil of the American Legislators’ Association, 
and thus organically connected with the Council 
of State Governments through the joint secre- 
tariat of the Association and the Council. Most 
of them will later be expanded into Commis- 
sions on Interstate Cooperation similar to those 
which have already been created in five states. 

One of the most interesting resolutions is that 
introduced in New York by the Honorable 
Frederick L. Zimmerman, chairman of the 
House Council of the American Legislators’ 
Association, and approved on April 16. The 
members of the Assembly Committee are to be 
chosen by Speaker Irwin Steingut, and those 
of the Senate Committee by President pro tem 
John J. Dunnigan. Members of these com- 
mittees, who serve without compensation, will 
also serve as the members of the House and 
Senate Councils of the American Legislators’ 
Association in New York. 

The joint committee is instructed “to make 
a study of the laws of the various states, partic- 
ularly those nearby, and also those of the federal 
government, with a view to uniformity of 
statutes throughout the country.” It may meet 
with similar committees from other states, hold 
hearings, and hire employees. Fifteen thousand 
dollars is appropriated from the legislative con- 
tingent fund to finance the thoroughgoing 
studies proposed. 

On page 137 of this magazine the names of 
some New York officials who have shown a con- 
structive interest in interstate relations are 
listed. The creation of these standing commit- 
tees gives new evidence of the prominent part 
which has so frequently been played by legis- 
lators of the Empire State in moves toward 
state solidarity. 


CONNECTICUT 
COMMENDS 


As this magazine goes to press, word comes 
that the Connecticut House of Representatives 
has adopted the following resolution, which 
was introduced by Hon. Stanley P. Mead: 
“Resolved by this Assembly: That this Assem- 
bly approve of the general project of the Ameri- 
can Legislators’ Association and the officers, 
officials, appointees and employees of this state 
be hereby authorized to codperate with the 
American Legislators’ Association in meetings 
and conferences called and sponsored by said 
Association.” 

Connecticut thus becomes the forty-seventh 
state in which one or both branches of the legis- 
lature have officially ratified the Association’s 
project. 


Only Maine remains 
Maine is now the only state in the Union 
which has taken no legislative action to ratify 
this project. The Down East State is conse- 
quently in a position to complete this expression 
of a desire to maintain harmony in the Union 
of which she has long been a member. 


Nothing New Under the Sun 
1787 


“Every new election in the states 1s found to 
change one-half of the representatives. From 
this change of men must proceed a change of 
opinions; and from a change of opinions, a 
change of measures. But a continual change, 
even of good measures, is inconsistent with every 
rule of prudence and every prospect of success.” 
—Tue Feperauist LXI. 


1933 


Forty-five per cent of today’s state legislators 
have had no previous experience as lawmakers. 
—Tue AMERICAN LEcisLATors’ AssocIATION. 
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SECRETARIAT OF THE STATES 


The Council of State Governments is now functioning as a channel 
of communication between state officials and Congress. 


lative interest, the secretariat of the 

Council of State Governments served as 
a means of conveying to Congress the opinions 
of responsible state officials. In neither instance 
did the Council take any action of its own or 
claim to present the viewpoint of the states as a 
whole. It served merely as a medium for gather- 
ing opinions of state officials. 

The first occasion was raised by United 
States Senate Bill 1629 which proposed to ex- 
tend federal jurisdiction over buses and trucks. 
In his capacity as Secretary of the Western 
Motor Vehicle Conference, the Executive Di- 
rector of the Council received telegrams from 
most of the Governors of the states belonging to 
the Conference. A majority of the opinions 
favored federal regulation. These statements 
were filed with the United States Senate Com- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce on March 4, 
with a foreword that the Western Motor Vehicle 
Conference was taking no stand on this question 
but that it was providing opinions which 
represented important expressions from state 
officials. At the same time, the views of a number 
of governors of non-Conference states were 
presented to the Committee. These were 
divided almost evenly for and against federal 
regulation. 

The governors and other state officials whose 
telegrams were submitted to the Congressional 
Committee were: 

C. D. Buck, Governor of Delaware 

L. J. Croonenberghs, Member State Highway 

Commission (for the Governor), Montana 

George H. Earle, Goverrior of Pennsylvania 

Harold G. Hoffman, Governor of New Jersey 

Edwin C. Johnson, Governor of Colorado 

Paul V. McNutt, Governor of Indiana 

Myrtle Morrison, Secretary of State of South 

Dakota 


O two recent occasions of important legis- 


Leslie A. Miller, Governor of Wyoming 

B. B. Moeur, Governor of Arizona 

C. Ben Ross, Governor of Idaho 

Walter Welford, Acting Governor of North 
Dakota 

Judson P. Wilhoit, Chairman, Public Service 
Commission of Georgia 


At the request of responsible agencies ‘the 
secretariat also presented opinions from some 
twenty-seven states on the question of the Costi- 
gan amendment to the bill for repeal of the 
“pink slip” provision for publicity of income 
tax returns. It should be carefully noted that 
this did not refer to the “pink slip” repeal itself 
but to an amendment providing that all returns 
shall be open to examination by any official, 
body, or commission of any state or political 
subdivision; the information obtained is to be 
used “only in connection with the administra- 
tion of state or local tax laws and for no other 
purpose.” Twenty-one governors and tax off- 
cials replied in favor of the amendment, five 
favored the principle with reservations, and one 
opposed the plan. The states which registered 
reservations were usually those in which the 
state government administered intangible taxes 
and state officials questioned the necessity of 
giving local officials the right to inspect income 
tax returns. 

Governors and state officials whose state- 
ments were filed with the Committee were: 


James V. Allred, Governor of Texas 

Henry H. Blood, Governor of Utah 

C. D. Buck, Governor of Delaware 

Carlton S. Dargusch, Vice Chairman, Tax 
Commission of Ohio 

J. C. B. Ehringhaus, Governor of North 
Carolina 

Gilbert Freeman, Executive Secretary to 
Comptroller, Florida 
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Mark Graves, President Tax Commission, 
New York 

William H. Hackett, Tax Commissioner, 
Connecticut 

Harold G. Hoffman, Governor of New Jersey 

Frank H. Holley, State Tax Assessor, Maine 

Edwin C. Johnson, Governor of Colorado 

Richard Kirman, Governor of Nevada 

Philip F. Lafollette, Governor of Wisconsin 

Edward L. Leahy, Department of Taxation, 
Rhode Island 

J. M. Lee, Comptroller, Florida 

Henry F. Long, Commissioner of Corpora- 
tions and Taxation, Massachusetts 


E. W. Marland, Governor of Oklahoma 

Charles H. Martin, Governor of Oregon 

Leslie A. Miller, Governor of Wyoming 

B. B. Moeur, Governor of Arizona 

C. H. Morrissett, Tax Commissioner, Virginia 

W. G. Query, Chairman, State Tax Commis- 
sion, South Carolina 

C. Ben Ross, Governor of Idaho 

David Sholtz, Governor of Florida 

Forrest Smith, State Auditor, Missouri 

John R. Spring, Tax Commissioner, New 
Hampshire 

George E. Wallace, Chairman, State Tax 
Commission, Minnesota 


APPRAISALS AND APPRECIATIONS 


Excerpts from reports of Interstate Assembly delegates to their legislatures. 


House Minutes, New Jersey, March 4, 1935 
“Assemblages such as the one just held at 
Washington are of lasting benefit. To find its 
counterpart we must turn back the pages of 
American history to the year 1774 when the 
Continental Congress was held in Philadelphia. 
“The purpose of the Continental Congress 
was to cement the several colonies into a closer 
bond of friendship and to codrdinate their ef- 
forts for mutual protection. The Interstate As- 
sembly of the past week was held for the same 
purposes.” —Assemblyman H. J. Pascoe 


Senate Journal of Iowa, April 16, 1935 


“Your delegates were especially pleased by the 
fact that the speakers, with few exceptions, rec- 
ognized the necessity of interstate agreement 
and harmonious action.”’—Senator Garritt E. 
Roelofs and Speaker John H. Mitchell. 


Senate Journal of Colorado, March 20, 1935 


“I more than appreciate having the honor of 
representing the Colorado Senate at this splen- 
did assembly. Much good has been accom- 
plished and will continue to be accomplished 
if we in Colorado will realize that we must 
forget that we represent a section or district but 
in reality represent our entire commonwealth.” 
—Lieutenant Governor Ray H. Talbot. 


Senate Journal of Nebraska, March 20, 1935 


“It is the purpose of the research department 
(of the American Legislators’ Association) to 
codperate with the Legislative Reference Bu- 
reaus of the several states in bringing about co- 
Operation between the states. We should be in 
close contact at all times with the Interstate 
Reference Bureau and the American Legis- 
lators’ Association.”—Senator Charles D. Green 
and Speaker W. H. O’Gara. 


Report to Georgia Senate 


“In the opinion of your Committee, this In- 
terstate Assembly has in it the basis of a great 
movement for the states of the Union.”—Sena- 
tors John J. Jones and William A. Hart. 


Report to the General Assembly of Tennessee 


“This was the first time the State of Tennes- 
see has ever been represented at the Assembly 
officially. Our delegation was the largest in 
attendance from the forty-one states that were 
represented, and each member took a keen in- 
terest in the many discussions and debates on 
the question of taxation. 

“In conclusion, your Committee finds that 
the American Legislators’ Association is highly 
beneficial to the lawmakers of the forty-eight 
states.” —Senator A. J. Graves 
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SOUND INVESTMENTS 


Appropriations to the American Legislators’ Association have psychological 
values, as well as material significance. 


addition to the ranks of those states 

which have given substantial expression 
to their realization of the necessity for the work 
of the American Legislators’ Association. The 
recently adjourned session of the Arizona legis- 
lature passed a bill empowering the Arizona 
Law and Legislative Reference Library to make 
specified payments during the ensuing bien- 
nium to the Interstate Reference Bureau, main- 
tained jointly by the American Legislators’ As- 
sociation and the Council of State Governments. 
By this law the Interstate Reference Bureau is 
explicitly recognized as a quasi-governmental 
agency. Of course it may be said that the Inter- 
state Reference Bureau is virtually the clearing 
house division of the legislative department of 
each state which contributes to its support. 
However the individual state is relieved—on 
the average—of ninety-eight per cent of the 
cost since the financing is done upon a forty- 
eight state basis. Thus the Bureau becomes an 
official agency of the Arizona State Library. By 
virtue of this appropriation the American Legis- 
lators’ Association undertakes various addi- 
tional services to members of the Arizona legis- 
lature—among others, the sending of every 
number of this magazine to every member of 
the House and the Senate, and to certain exec- 
utive and administrative officers of the state. 


Ts: state of Arizona is the most recent 


Enterprising Senator 


Appropriately, Arizona’s enterprising sena- 
tor, Nellie T. Bush, who,counts among her nu- 
merous activities the ownership and operation 
of Arizona’s “navy,” launched this bill. And to 
her goes the credit for safely piloting this meas- 
ure, with its significant cargo, through the legis- 
lative reefs and shoals to the welcoming harbor 
of Governor B. B. Moeur’s desk. Senator Bush, 


a member of the Arizona Senate Council of 
the American Legislators’ Association, is among 
the Association’s most active and loyal members 
in the Southwest. It was largely because of her 
interest, also, that the Arizona Legislature re- 
cently established the Council of the American 
Legislators’ Association in each House as an 
official standing committee, with interim pow- 
ers—known in each House as the Committee 
on Interstate Cooperation. This arrangement 
is now in effect in one or both legislative houses 
of more than one-third of the states of the 
Union. 


Leads in amount 
The State of New York continues to lead the 


other states in the amount of its financial sup- 


port of the Association. During the past session, 
the legislature of this state made an annual 
appropriation of $5,000 for the second time. To 
New York’s Governor Lehman, Tax Commis- 
sioner Mark Graves, Budget Director Weber, 
former Senator Mastick, and to all New York 
legislators is accorded the appreciation of the 
American Legislators’ Association for this in- 
dication of their belief that the Association 
offers services of material benefit to state legis- 
latures. Certainly their belief is sound that the 
states should finance this essential service, of 
which they are the sole beneficiaries. 

And when the new mechanisms of interstate 
codperation are fully developed in the Middle 
Atlantic area, New York will be doubly repaid. 

A widespread feeling of state responsibility 
for support of the Association is indicated by 
the fact that appropriations ranging in amount 
from $500 to $5,000 have now been made to the 
Association by the legislatures of California, 
Kentucky, Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, South 
Carolina, Utah, Arizona, and New York. 
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which are sharing in this national task will 
derive satisfaction from the fact that their legis- 
lators are among those who are assuming leader- 
ship in the improvement of legislative condi- 
tions. It is reasonable to believe that these in- 
vestments—far from being speculative—will pay 
steadily increasing dividends in the form of gov- 
ernmental efficiency and economy. 


President’s letter 


In the February, 1935, issue of SrarE GovERN- 
MENT, the Honorable William B. Belknap, 
member of the Kentucky House of Representa- 
tives, and President of the American Legislators’ 
Association, published an open letter concerning 
state appropriations for the support and expan- 
sion of the work of the Association. In the 
letter, President Belknap said: 

“The American Legislators’ Association was 
first established by the self-sacrificing efforts of 
individual legislators, and it still receives some 
support from that quarter. More recently, it 
has been supported by the contributions of a 
half-dozen states and of the Spelman Fund. 
Its policies have never been influenced by the 
Spelman Fund, and there is nothing but grate- 
ful regard for the cordial codperation of that 
body in an important public service. But we 
must recognize the fact that the Spelman grants 
are made for limited periods of time on the 
distinct understanding that they are for demon- 
stration purposes. Certainly the Association 
has amply demonstrated its value, and the time 
for greater legislative support of its work has 
arrived. If the Association is to continue its 
much needed services, and is to develop them 
to a point of maximum value, its revenues must 
increase, rather than contract, when Founda- 
tion support is withdrawn.” 

A somewhat similar call for the continuance 
and improvement of the program of the Ameri- 
can Legislators’ Association is found in the 
report of the Committee on Finances of the 
Second Interstate Assembly. This report recom- 
mended that “each state appropriate for the 


ae i Other appropriation measures are now pending work of the American Legislators’ Association ; 
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as, The citizens of each of these eight states which has been worked out for each state by ; 


the Association, and which calls for an aver- 
age expenditure by each state of $2,000—ap- 
proximately the amount required to secure the 
services of two clerks. Your Committee be- 
lieves that the value of the work of this organi- 
zation far exceeds any such amount.” 
Although at the present time the Association 
attempts to furnish information and other serv- 
ices free of charge to all members, committees, 
and staff members of each state legislature, the 
cost of such services naturally prevents their 
being rendered as adequately as is desirable at a 
time when only eight states are sharing in the 
work. Therefore, the circulation of certain pub- 
lications and bulletins is limited to states which 
contribute financial support to the Association, 
and during rush periods precedence is of course 
accorded to inquiries from such states. 


Services rendered 


In addition to such occasional services as the 
Association is able to render by assisting in the 
organization of state and regional conferences, 
and in the development of state reference 
bureaus, the Association undertakes to provide 
every member of the legislature of each state 
which makes an appropriation to it, these indi- 
vidual services: 

1. A copy of every number of State Govern- 
MENT; 

2. Sustaining membership in the Association; 

3. A copy of the recently published reference 
manual, “The Book of the States”; 

4. Various bulletins and reports issued by the 
Association; and 

5. First call upon the staff of the Association 
for assistance in securing information on any 
legislative problem. 

There is no doubt that the members of any 
state legislature, individually and collectively, 
can derive a benefit from these services far in 
excess of their cost. The American Legislators’ 
Association has entered upon a large and sig- 
nificant task, which should not be undertaken 
except in a substantial manner. 
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NEW YORK TIMES 


This study of interstate relations by a member of the Planning Board of the 
Council of State Governments appeared in the April 14 issue. 


By ERNEST L. AVERILL, 
President, National Association of Attorneys General 


n the last three months the words “inter- 
state compact” have probably appeared 
more often in the press than in the previ- 

ous fifty years. One reads that the Governors 
of five states have met, at Governor Lehman’s 
invitation, to break the present deadlock in the 
regulation of milk prices through an interstate 
compact among New York and neighboring 
states; that New Jersey is proposing a compact 
with adjacent states on criminal extradition; 
that the eight industrial Northeastern states 
have turned to an interstate compact on labor 
regulation as a way out of their difficulties; that 
the dilemma in which the oil-producing states 
of the Southwest found themselves as a result 
of the recent Supreme Court “hot oil” decision 
may be solved by an interstate compact now up 
for ratification. 


Border agreements 


Yet interstate compacts are by no means new. 
They were known and used by our forefathers. 
New York, for instance, employed this method 
to settle controversies even before it became a 
state. In 1725, or, as the agreement reads, “on 
the twenty-ninth day of April, in the eleventh 
year of the reign of our sovereign lord George 
of Great Britain, France and Ireland,” the com- 
missioners of the Province of New York and 
the commissioners and surveyors duly appointed 
by the colony of Connecticut met to decide at 
what points New York was to stop and Con- 
necticut begin. 

Every state boundary line of what is now 
New York was decided by interstate compact, 
with slight variations in the method or form 
of agreement. Between 1780 and 1900, seven- 
teen other state boundary disputes were dis- 


posed of by compacts. Many other of the early 
compacts covered agreements on water rights. 

The Constitution recognized the existence of 
the practice in Article 1, Section 10, which stip- 
ulates that “No state shall, without the consent 
of Congress ... enter into an agreement or 
compact with another state or with a foreign 
power”—thereby insuring against abrogation 
of federal powers, and against unfair compacts 
by certain states to the detriment of others. The 
manner of this consent is not specified, but it 
has been frequently held by the Supreme Court 
that such consent may be implied, as well as 
expressed—as, for instance, when Congress 
sanctions the objects of a compact and aids in 
enforcing it. According to Ely, in “Oil Con- 
servation Through Interstate Compact,” “the 
presumption is that any agreement between 
two states requires federal approval, subject 
to a showing that no federal interest is in- 
volved; the form of consent, however, is not 
fixed and may precede or follow the agreement, 
and in some cases may be implied.” 

Anti-crime pacts 

Today Congress is apparently in a mood to 
welcome regional compacts as an alternative 
to further federalization. For example, only 
last June, Congress enacted a blanket authoriza- 
tion to states to enter into compacts to meet the 
highspeed criminal, who can mock at the law 
of one state from the safety of a neighboring 
state. 

If New York and New Jersey had had a com- 
pact on extradition of criminals when Bruno 
Hauptmann was arrested, there would have 
been no ticklish legal question of jurisdiction, 
involving a possibility that the prisoner might 
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escape trial on a kidnapping charge. The difh- 
culties in the case of Hauptmann may have been 
what inspired Governor Hoffman of New Jer- 
sey last month to propose a conference with the 
Governors of New York, Pennsylvania, Mary- 
land and Delaware to draft a pact eliminating 
boundary lines in the apprehension of criminals. 

Such a pact, if adopted, will give greater lati- 
tude to officials of one state in pursuing crimi- 
nals across state borders, will cut the present 
hampering red tape in returning men “wanted” 
under indictment by a neighboring state, will 
broaden the number of extraditable crimes and 
will provide for an interchange of fingerprints, 
records and other vital information necessary 
to apprehension, extradition and identification. 


An enabling act 


A resolution urging Congress to pass a similar 
consenting and enabling act covering compacts 
affecting interstate tax conflicts was unani- 
mously adopted by the Interstate Assembly of 
delegates from forty-one states, at a recent meet- 
ing in Washington. 

Heretofore there has been no adequate and 
recognized medium of communication between 
the states—a fact that probably explains why 
more such compacts have not been effected. 
The recently created Council of State Govern- 
ments, in codperation with the American Legis- 
lators’ Association, was organized primarily to 
meet this need. The body is headed by Gov- 
ernor John G. Winant of New Hampshire. 


Regional Secretaries 


The Council has undertaken to provide re- 
gional secretaries—the first three probably to 
be located, one in the Northeast, one in the 
West and one in the South. These secretaries 
will facilitate negotiations and prevent unneces- 
sary duplication of effort and research through 
providing a clearing house for pertinent infor- 
mation. They will assist in arranging regional 
meetings and conferences. 

That the states are alive to the possibilities of 
the new Council is evidenced by a measure 
adopted by the New Jersey Legislature on 
March 13, creating the first State Commission 


on Interstate Cooperation. The commission 
consists of five senatorial, five larger house and 
five gubernatorial appointees, “whose function 
it shall be to perfect the participation of the 
state in the Council of State Governments for 
the purpose of establishing and maintaining 
governmental machinery to facilitate communi- 
cation, negotiation, understanding and codp- 
eration between the State of New Jersey and the 
other states of the Union, both regionally and 
nationally.” Colorado has taken similar action. 


Types of compact 


Future compacts will probably fall into four 
major groups: 

(1) A uniform statute preserved by compact. 
This is the method best suited to settling land 
titles and other questions requiring the preser- 
vation of a statute unaltered for a stated period. 

(2) A statute by each state granting recipro- 
cal authority of jurisdiction to certain officials, 
but not requiring uniform regulations. The 
criminal law compact proposed by New Jersey 
would probably come under this head. 

(3) Separate commissions, acting jointly, 
empowered to make uniform regulations by 
joint action, subject to each state’s approval. 
This matter has been much used and will prob- 
ably be employed in many of the coming com- 
pacts on taxes and other regulatory laws. 

(4) A single administrative commission, em- 
powered to make regulation, subject to each 
state’s approval. In many cases this form is 
preferable to the third method, but it is some- 
times difficult of adoption because of mutual 
jealousies or distrust between the states con- 
cerned. Its success in the Port Authority com- 
pact between New York and New Jersey is 
notable. The interstate compact to preserve 
oil and gas takes this form. Five states—Texas, 
Oklahoma, California, Kansas and New Mex- 
ico—are concerned, and the compact is to 
become effective within the ratifying states as 
soon as three have ratified and Congress has 
consented. 


Cooperation is not a sentiment. It is 
an economic necessity. —STEINMETZ. 
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GOVERNORS 


News notes about the doings of state executives. 


Conference: The month of June brought an important gathering of governors. The an- 
nual Governors’ Conference, held this year at Biloxi, Mississippi, June 13, 14, and 15, at- 
tracted more than twenty of the chief executives of the states. Ably planned by Hon. 
Cary A. Hardee, former Governor of Florida and Secretary of the Conference since 1925, 
the meeting was interesting and instructive. 

Departing from a precedent of the Governors’ Conference, resolutions were introduced 
at this meeting. Governor Ehringhaus drew up a measure commending the course of 
President Roosevelt and tendering him the codperation of the governors. It was adopted 
without a dissenting vote, at the concluding session. A resolution protesting against the 
transfer of the administration of work-relief funds from state authorities to federal agen- 
cies was introduced by Governor Fitzgerald of Michigan, but was tabled by a vote of 
thirteen to three. 

Governors Talmadge and Nice launched an assault on the NRA but were outnumbered 
by Governors McNutt, Sholtz, Graves, and Johnston who defended the policies of the fed- 
eral government and the fundamental principles of the National Recovery Act, recom- 
mending that these principles be retained by state action through interstate compacts. 

Through suspension of the rule which prohibits all except members from addressing 
the Conference, Miss Ethel M. Johnson, Secretary of the New Hampshire Commission on 
Interstate Labor Compacts, addressed the state executives. Miss Johnson outlined the use 
of compacts in American history, and asserted that a more extensive adaptation of the 
compact device is the safest, shortest route out of the dilemma resulting from the decision 
of the Supreme Court in the Schechter case. 

Governor McNutt of Indiana was re-elected chairman of the executive committee of 
the conference, with Governors Horner, Landon, Sholtz, and Nice completing the mem- 
bership of the committee. It was announced that no convention city will be selected for 


the next meeting until it is known where the national nominating conventions of 1936 
will be held. 


Budgets and Billfolds: An unusual situation occurred in California during the last ses- 
sion when, for several days, Governor Merriam refused to sign the state budget until 
adequate tax laws were passed. Under the California law, other appropriation bills cannot 
be adopted until the budget has become law. Meantime, the period for payment of sala- 
ries to legislators expired, and the temperature began to climb in Sacramento. Budgets 
and billfolds were soon replenished. | 


Crime: Governor Curley of Massachusetts has signed a bill making it possible for a 
judge to sentence to life imprisonment a person convicted of the illegal possession of a 
machine gun. 

Governor Fitzgerald of Michigan affixed his signature to several anti-crime bills passed 
by the Michigan legislature. It is now mandatory that all inmates of state supported in- 
stitutions in Michigan be finger-printed. Persons convicted of sex crimes are subject to 
immediate examination by psychiatrists and physicians before commitment to any insti- 
tution. A general enabling act for the negotiation of interstate parole agreements was 
adopted. 
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WAYS AND MEANS 


Gathered around a long table in the room ordinarily reserved for the Congressional 
Committee which is faced with the thankless t ask of tailoring a revenue program to fit broad- 
shouldered expenditures, members of the Tax Revision Council met in Washington on June 
6 and 7. 

Their problem was not how to raise money but how to reconcile the methods of taxa- 
tion now used by the three levels of government. The proposed line of attack is discussed 
in the article which begins on the opposite page. 

Sitting at the far end of the table is Secretary of the Treasury Morgenthau, and to his 
left is Senator Mastick of New York. Proceeding in that general direction—to the left, a 
Hearst heresy—we meet, in the order of their appearance, Messrs. McCarren, Haas, Toll, 
Vinson, Parker, Boyington, Warkentin, Yantis, Moffett, Gallagher, Martin, Gaston, Wood- 
ward, Graves, Belknap, Morrissett, Long, Mrs. Klotz, private secretary to Mr. Morgenthau, 
Mr. Oliphant, and the stenotypist. 
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